notes on realism and documentary 

Kodachrome 

They give us those nice bright colors 
They give us the greens of summers 
Make you think all the world’s 
a sunny day 

Paul Simon, “Kodachrome” 


Whatever the film, its aim is to give us the illusion of being present at real events 
unfolding before us as in everyday reality. 

Bazin, Andre. Orson Welles: A Critical View . Trans. Jonathan Rosenbaum. 

NY: Harper & Row, 1978, p. 77. 


It is clear, I think, that modernism must deprive literature of a sense of 
perspective...An any work of art, perspective is of overriding importance. It 
determines the course and content; it draws together the threads of the narration; 
it enables the artist to choose between the important and the superficial, the 
crucial and the episodic....Modernism drops this selective principle. It asserts 
that it can dispense with it, or can replace it with its dogma of the condition 
humaine. A naturalistic style is bound to be the result. This state of affairs-- 
which to my mind characterizes all modernist art of the past fifty years--is 
disguised by critics to systematically glorify the modernist movement. By 
concentrating on formal criteria, by isolating technique from content and 
exaggerating its importance, these critics refrain from judgment on the social or 
artistic significance of subject-matter. They are unable, in consequence, to 
make the aesthetic distinction between realism and naturalism. This distinction 
depends on the presence or absence of in a work of art of a “hierarchy of 
significance” in the situations and characters presented. Compared with this, 
formal categories are of secondary importance. That is why it is possible to 
speak of the basically naturalistic character of modernist literature....The 
particular form this principle of naturalistic arbitrariness...may take is not decisive. 
We encounter it in the all-determining “social conditions” of Naturalism, in 
Symbolism’s impressionist methods and its cultivation of the exotic, in the 
fragmentation of objective reality in Futurism and Constructivism and...in 
Surrealism’s stream of consciousness. 

Lukacs, Georg. Realism in Our Time: Literature and the Class Struggle . Trans. 
John and Necke Mander. NY: Harper & Row, 1964, pp33-34. 


Naturalism has a revolutionary aspect, for it shows social conditions which the 
bourgeois theatre takes great pains to conceal. Also a call to fight is sounded, 
which proves that the fighters exist. But only in a second phase does proletarian 
theatre begin, politically and artistically, to qualify itself for its social function. The 
first phase shows that the class struggle does exist. The second shows how it 
ought to be conducted. 



Bertolt Brecht, quoted in Baxandall, Lee. “Brecht in America, 1935.” The Drama 
Review 12.1 (T37, fall 1967) (1967) p. 84. 


In fact, this aesthetic [of realism] rests on a monstrous delusion: the idea that 
truth resides in the real world and can be picked out by a camera. Obviously, if 
this were the case, everyone would have access to the truth, since everybody 
lives all their life in the real world. The realism claim rests on a sleight-of-hand: 
the identification of authentic experience with truth. Truth has no meaning unless 
it has explanatory force, unless it is knowledge, a product of thought. Different 
people may experience the fact of poverty, but can attribute it to all kinds of 
different causes: the will of God, bad luck, natural dearth, capitalism. They all 
have a genuine experience of poverty, but what they know about it is completely 
different. It is the same with sunshine: everyone has experienced it but very few 
know anythng scientifically about the sun. Realism is in fact, as it was 
historically, an outgrowth of Romanticism, typically Romantic in its distrust of or 
lack of interest in scientific knowledge. 

Wollen, Peter. “Conclusion (1972).” Signs and Meaning in the Cinema . 3rd ed. 
Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 1972, p.166. 


Two articles on e-reserve that may be useful: 


McGarry, Eileen. “Documentary, Realism, and Women's Cinema.” Women and Film 2.7 
(1975). 

Following the innovative line of new film theory in the 70s, this article lays out a critique 
of realism from a feminist perspective. 

Williams, Linda. “"Mirrors without Memories—Truth, History, and the New 
Documentary.” Film Quarterly 46.3 (Spring 1993) (1993). 

One of the important articles validating new documentary forms in the 90s, such as Errol 
Morris’ work. 

Boyle, Deirdre. Subject to Change: Guerrilla Television Revisited . New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. 

Critical analysis of activist video work. 


Corner, John. The Art of Record: A Critical Introduction to Documentary . 
Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press, 1996. 

Good overview of the field. 

Ellis, Jack C. The Documentary Idea . Englewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice Hall, 1989. 
A useful standard history of doc'y. 

Holmlund, Chris, and Cynthia Fuchs, eds. Between the Sheets, In the Streets: 
Queer, Lesbian, Gay Documentary . Minneapolis: U of Minnseota Press, 1997. 







Another "new documentary studies" anthology. 

Juhasz, Alexandra. AIDS TV: Identity, Community, and Alternative Video . 
Durham NC: Duke Univ. Press, 1995. 

Deals with the remarkable expansion of activist media around AIDS. 

Nichols, Bill. Blurred Boundaries: Questions of Meaning in Contemporary 
Culture . Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 1994. 

A kind of afterword to his major book on documentary. 

Renov, Michael, ed. Theorizing Documentary . New York: Routledge, 1993. 

Along with Nichols Representing Reality, one of the basic books in new 
documentary studies. 

Winston, Brian. Claiming the Real: The Documentary Film Revisited . London: 
British Film Institute, 1995. 

Another basic text of new documentary studies. 



